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Besides China there were two other Powers that were especially
interested in this spread of Russian influence.

So long as it had been under effective Chinese rule, Sinkiang had,
for an practical purposes, formed part of the ring of buffer states
round the frontier of India. The break in the ring which a Russian
domination would involve could not fail to occupy the attention of
the responsible Governments at Westminster and at Delhi. Although
there was a formidable natural barrier between the two territories,
traffic was constant over the passes leading from the Indian to the
Kashgarian plain, and this traffic was presumably capable of serving
as a carrier for the infiltration of Communist ideas into Indian
territory. Moreover, the diversion of trade from India to Russia
was, in itself, a matter for serious consideration.

Although Japan had a less obvious stake in Sinkiang, she was at
pains to advertise the interest she felt in that country. The * sovietiza-
tion of Sinkiang' was referred to with apprehension in Mr. Hirota's
speech on foreign affairs which was delivered in the Diet at Tokyo on
the 22nd January, 1935; and, in a statement made to the Press, the
spokesman of the Japanese Legation in Nanking emphasized the
'interest and concern5 with which Japan was watching the develop-
ments taking place in Sinkiang. By these and similar allusions, the
World was reminded that Japan had become a Continental Power
with interests extending into the heart of Asia.

(e) TIBET

The recession of China, which had been marked in Manchuria by
the advance of Japan and in Mongolia and Sinkiang by that of the
Soviet Union, could be measured in Tibet by the expansion of British
influence. In 1912, taking advantage of the revolution in China,
Tibet had freed herself from Chinese domination in Lhasa.1 Faced,
thereafter, with a choice of looking for future support either to Great
Britain or to Russia, she had elected to turn to the former, and had
in subsequent years accepted British advice in the task of moderniza-
tion on which she now began to embark. This Anglophil policy was
largely due to the influence of the Dalai Lama, a man of unusually
strong character who had resided temporarily in India and had
become imbued with Western ideas during ^he exile that had been
imposed on him by the Chinese Government in 1910.

On the 17th December, 1933, the Dalai Lama died, and in accord-
ance with custom the ecclesiastical authorities entered on the task of

1 For an. account of Tibet's foreign relations prior to 1923, see the Survey for
1920-3, pp. 431-2.